THE    TRIAL
"First, in the matter of submission this woman should
be charitably admonished in public, so as to expose to
her the danger she is running, and after that legitimate
warning she should be reputed suspect in faith if she
perseveres in her wrongdoing. As for her revelations,
and her wearing of men's clothes, it seems to us at
first sight that we cannot believe God is behind them,
since there is not sufficient evidence of saintly life or
miracles. As for her being in mortal sin, God alone
knows, who reads men's hearts. And since there are
facts we cannot know, we who have not to judge
hidden things, especially as we were not present at
the examination of this woman, we can only refer
to the masters of theology (of the University) for further
judgment."
For enemies who could see evidence neither of saintly
life nor miracles in Joan, the two abbots showed them-
selves singularly humane men: unluckily they, in common
with all the rest, placed utter reliance on the "light of all
science, the extirpator of error/' as a just and infallible
last court of appeal.
Cauchon read the answers to his circular and saw
that the masterpiece was still incomplete. The facts on
which he had relied had not proved so reliable after all:
and in the opinion of his advisers there was obvious
doubt as to just how the few indisputable facts that
remained dovetailed with the Law. If the girl would
only submit . . . had ever an inquisitorial court been
plagued with so difficult a prisoner . , , and after a trial
that had set a record for length and conscientious
thoroughness? Even before all the canonical experts
consulted had sent in their responses, the bishop saw
that he and his assessors alone dared not carry out the
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